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ALBANIA. 22 Mar.—Conspiracy Trials. Two peasants were sentenced 
to death and two to twenty years’ imprisonment for plotting against the 
Government. They were described as Kulaks in the service of Greek 
Monarcho-Fascists. 

23 Mar.—The official news agency reported the arrest and conviction 
of many persons for terrorist activities, and Tirana radio announced the 
discovery of a plot to overthrow the regime. The dismissal was also 
reported of the Minister of Justice. 

30 Mar.—A number of Soviet fighter aircraft were reported to have 
arrived in Tirana. Reports reaching Belgrade indicated that large num- 
bers of arrests had recently been made for opposition to the regime, and 
that the Soviet Ambassador and his military attaché were the virtual 
rulers of the country with the aid of some 5,000 picked Communists. 


ARGENTINA. 20 Mar.—La Prensa. The Government took over con- 
trol of the paper, and the police turned out groups of employees and 
sealed the premises. 

21 Mar.—Dr Alberto Paz, chief owner of La Prensa was prevented 
by the police from leaving the country on the ground that a charge was 
pending against him for offences against the safety of the State. Later 
a Congressional committee in charge of the paper ordered his arrest for 
drafting a document ‘offensive to Congress’. 

23 Mar.—Dr Paz was reported to have gone into hiding. The Con- 
gressional committee sentenced him to fifteen days’ detention for dis- 
respect shown to that body by declaring the investigation illegal and 
unconstitutional. 

The Foreign Minister told a press conference that the failure of La 
Prensa to appear was ‘the result exclusively of a labour dispute known 
to all’, and it was an internal matter solely concerning Argentina herself. 

24 Mar.—Atomic Energy. President Perén told the press that initial 
tests had been successful in developing nuclear fission by a road different 
from and much less costly than that followed by Britain and the U.S.A. 

25 Mar.-—Dr Paz in Uruguay (see Uruguay). 

2 Apr.—La Prensa. 'The pro-Government La Epoca stated that the 
Paz family had carried on a campaign to discredit Argentina abroad. 

4 Apr.—Antarctica. The Foreign Minister’s statement on the Falk- 
land Islands (see Conference of American Foreign Ministers). 


AUSTRALIA. 19 Mar.—Dissolution of Parliament. The Governor- 
General signed a proclamation ordering a dissolution of both Houses on 
the ground that the Senate had first unacceptably amended and then 
failed to pass the amending Banking Bill. 

3 Apr.—Election Campaign. The Prime Minister, speaking at Canter- 
bury, said the attack on Communism was one of the Government’s chief 
preoccupations. Discussing inflation he said that rising costs had been 
materially contributed to by the Labour Party and its protected ally, the 
Communist Party. The greatest cause of high prices was low production, 
and the greatest causes of low production were ‘go slow’ and absen- 
teeism, the twin poisons of Communist technique. 
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4 Apr.—Trade with Britain. The Minister of Agriculture announced 
that Britain had agreed to pay higher prices for Australian butter, 
cheese, and eggs. 

Czechoslovakia. The Czech acting Consul-General resigned and 
asked for political asylum in Australia. 


AUSTRIA 30 Mar.—Mr Arthur Henderson, British Secretary of 
State for Air, arrived in Vienna on a tour of inspection. 


BELGIUM. 21 Mar.—Defence. The Senate passed the Bill, already 
approved by the Chamber, extending military service from one to two 
years. 
24 Mar.—Communism. Fifteen foreign delegates were sent back 
when they arrived in Brussels for the tenth congress of the Communist 
Party. 
27 Mar.—War Criminals. The Government decided to release 
Generals von Falkenhausen, Reeder, and Bertram. 

30 Mar.—The Prime Minister, M. Pholien, left Brussels tor the 
United States. 


BULGARIA. 24 Mar.—Espionage. The official news agency announced 
sentences of long terms of imprisonment on twenty-five Yugoslavs 
and others accused of espionage. They were all described as political 
exiles in Yugoslavia who had been sent back to Bulgaria by the Yugo- 
slav State security police, the U.D.B., to spy on Bulgarian army activities 
on the frontier and on Communist leaders. 

31 Mar.—The dismissal was reported of the editor of the Communist 
paper Rabotnichesko Delo for anti-Soviet activities, and Belgrade 
reports stated that over 700 Bulgarians had fled to Yugoslavia during the 
previous ten days. ; 


BURMA. 21 Mar.—Debt to Britain. Mr Morrison’s statement in 
Parliament re loans to Burma (see Great Britain). 
31 Mar.—Indonesia. A five-year treaty of friendship with Indonesia 


was signed in Rangoon. 


CANADA. 31 Mar.—Korea. Mr Pearson, Secretary for External 
Affairs, addressing the Canadian Bar Association in Ottawa, said he 
approved of the U.N. resolution condemning China as an aggressor, 
and also approved of the refusal of the U.N. to enforce sanctions 
against China, as that would have led to the war being extended to the 
mainland. The main, and possibly the only, beneficiary of that would 
have been Moscow, and he added: ‘We should not, in my view, take 
any avoidable action against China or in Korea which would weaken 
what is still the main front of the free world—western Europe.’ 


CHILE. 3 Apr.—Antarctica. The Foreign Ministry received a Note 
from the U.K. Government protesting against the establishment of 
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CHILE (continued) 

a third Chilean base in British Antarctica, situated at Paradise Bay and 
garrisoned by the Chilean air force. (The base in Penguin Island had 
been discovered by a British ship in February.) 


CHINA. 22 Mar.—Espionage. The arrest was announced of twenty-one 
alleged spies in Tientsin, directed and financed by Americans from 
Hong Kong. 

29 Mar.—Korea. Peking radio broadcast a statement by a spokesman 
of the ‘Chinese People’s Committee for world peace against American 
aggression’ rejecting Gen. MacArthur’s offer to discuss a truce with the 
North Korean commander. The offer was described as ‘mad’ and 
‘shameless’, and the General was said to be attempting, through it, to 
extend the war to the Chinese border regions. 

The New China News Agency issued the reply of the ‘Chinese 
resist America and aid Korea peace committee’ to Gen. MacArthur's 
offer. It said he was instigating war against China, and the offer was 
nothing more than an order to obey the commands of the American 
aggressors, and was not worth answering. The Chinese people must 
note his statement, since it was now obvious that American aggression 
had been fundamentally directed against China. 

‘So long as the United Nations,’ it said, ‘fails to annul its disgraceful 
decision slandering China as an aggressor, and so long as the American 
aggressors and their accomplices do not respect the reasonable stand- 
point of China and other countries regarding a peaceful settlement of 


the Korean question and an American withdrawal from Formosa, then 
MacArthur and the American aggressors will inevitably continue to 
expand their aggression.’ 
3 Apr.—India. Report of offer of supplies of grain (see India). 
Executions. Reports reached Hong Kong of further executions of 
large numbers of alleged spies and counter-revolutionary agents in 
Shanghai, Chungking, Canton, and other cities. 


CONFERENCE OF AMERICAN FOREIGN MINISTERS. 
26 Mar.—A conference of the Foreign Ministers of the American 
Republics met in Washington and was opened by President Truman. 
He said they were meeting again to consider their common defence. The 
two principles which had long been the basis of relations between them 
were a belief that ‘international affairs should be based upon co-opera- 
tion among free and independent nations, and not upon coercion or 
force’ and a conviction that ‘the aim and purpose of government is to 
promote the welfare of all the people—not just the privileged few. 
These principles were under relentless attack from a centre of power 
which denied the whole concept of human freedom, ‘whether it be 
spiritual freedom, or economic freedom, or political freedom’. 

They in the western hemisphere must help the free men of Europe, 
who were resisting Soviet expansion, and at their meeting they ‘must 
plan, as a primary task, for the strengthening and the co-ordinated use 
of our defence forces in this hemisphere . . . the success of our defence 
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rogramme depends upon our economic strength . . . we shall have to 
increase the production of strategic materials . . . and to divert manu- 
facturing capacity to defence purposes. These necessities will create 
many difficult practical problems for our countries to solve . . . we must 
establish the principle of sharing our burdens fairly. We must act 
together to meet essential civilian needs’. 

He warned the meeting that much as he liked thinking of the pos- 
sibilities of industrial development in other American countries, ‘our 
countries do not have unlimited resources to devote to creative develop- 
ments such as these’. 

27 Mar.—Mr Acheson, the U.S. Secretary of State, said the larger 
significance of their meeting arose from the fact that they belonged 
inescapably to the partnership of the free world, which was now faced 
with a mortal threat. The men of the Kremlin had a new doctrine which 
was opposed to freedom, and this was the new imperialism. Its instru- 
ments were a formidable machine of war and the international Com- 
munist movement. Never before had there been so great a challenge to 
the free people’s determination to preserve their independence as 
nations. 

The U.S. Government had proposed that this emergency meeting of 
consultation should be held because they knew how many difficult 
questions were raised for their neighbours by the U.S. mobilization 
programme. They must seek ways, he said, of avoiding any uncon- 
trolled and unfair distribution of sacrifices. They might wish to con- 
sider measures which could be taken to enable the inter-American 
defence board to carry out its functions most efficiently and to prepare 
aco-ordinated defence for the hemisphere. The use of subversion by the 
Communist movement required them to examine carefully their exist- 
ing internal security procedures. They must also consult together on 
practical steps to ensure the maximum protection and strengthening 
of their basic democratic institutions, which were the heart of what they 
were seeking to defend against Communist undermining. 

28 Mar.—A motion was proposed by the U.S.A., Brazil, Colombia, 
Cuba, Paraguay, and Uruguay, asking ‘that each American Republic 
should give particular attention to the development and maintenance 
of elements within its national armed forces, so trained, organized, and 
equipped that they could, in accordance with its constitutional pro- 
cesses, promptly be made available for (1) defence of the western 
hemisphere, and (2) service in support of action taken by the United 
Nations’. 

A resolution was submitted by the U.S.A., Bolivia, Ecuador, and 
Paraguay declaring that international Communism endangered the free 
form of life of the American continent. It called for a revision of laws 
and regulations to deal with the subversive activities of its agents. 

29 Mar.—In the military sub-committee Argentina, Guatemala, and 
Mexico criticized the provision in the U.S. resolution on defence on the 
ground that their troops ought not to have to go overseas on some 
United Nations’ mission and that the conference was an inter-American 
affair only. 
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CONFERENCE OF AMERICAN FOREIGN MINISTERS (continued) 

A sub-committee of the political group agreed on the draft of , 
‘declaration of Washington’, containing a formal reaffirmation of inter. 
American solidarity. The preamble stated that the aggressive activities 
of international Communism were becoming more acute, and it was 
more than ever necessary to adopt measures to improve living conditions 
in the western hemisphere. It declared that it was the firm intention of 
all the American republics to remain steadfastly united in this emergency 
and in the face of aggression or threat against any one of them. 

31 Mar.—The President of France, M. Auriol, addressed the con- 
ference, and after referring to the support given Europe by the United 
States during the ‘terrible hours during which our continent risked its 
life in order to save its freedom’, he said ‘the Atlantic Pact now brings 
together in the same political and military solidarity part of the New 
World and part of this Europe which we are patiently trying to build 
into a federation united and prosperous. This is a revolution in the 
history of the New World.’ 

The Atlantic Ocean was now a mare nostrum, a new Mediterranean, 
Only the solidarity of the democracies could save the common heritage 
placed in their trust. 

2 Apr.—A plenary session approved the ‘declaration of Washington’, 

4 Apr.—The Argentine Foreign Minister told a committee of the 
conference that ‘Argentina considers these islands (Falklands, known in 
Spanish as the Malvinas) a part of Argentine territory and does not 
recognize any other nation’s claim to them or to Argentine territory in 
the Antarctic.’ 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA. 23 Mar.—Arrival in England of Ambassador 
to India (see Great Britain). 

4 Apr.—Wage System. 'The press announced that from 1 April a new 
system of wages came into operation, providing that all State economic 
concerns, co-operative organizations, and Ministerial departments were 
to establish ‘planned salary funds’ based on budgets drawn up in advance 
and approved by the higher authority concerned. Planned output targets 
would have to be fulfilled for the full amount of wages to be paid, with 
an extra sum if the target was exceeded. 

Resignation of Consul-General in Sydney (see Australia). 


EGYPT. 20 Mar.—Sterling Balances. Debate in British Parliament on 
agreement with Britain (see Great Britain). 

21 Mar.—Statement by British Foreign Secretary (see Great Britain), 

26 Mar.—Sudan. The Minister of Municipal Affairs stated in the 
Senate that Egypt had twice written to the Sudan Civil Secretary point- 
ing out that the Sudan Government should not allow any trade with 
Israel. The Governor-General had replied. that there were no trade 
relations on official levels; no Jewish trade delegation had arrived in the 
Sudan ; the Government did not permit the export of any items specified 
as contraband in the Egyptian royal decree of 3 April 1950; and other 
items mentioned in the decree were not exported from the Sudan, and 
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though there was no law to prevent trade with Israel, the Government 
were careful to carry out Egypt’s wishes. 

27 Mar.—Morocco, Al Ahram published an interview with the Sultan 
of Morocco, who was reported to have said that he signed the agreement 
of 2; February under pressure and in order to meet the demands of the 
Resident General, and had been threatened in the event of his refusal to 
sign. In his opinion the situation was complicated by the agitation in 
certain tribes which did not realize what they were doing. The real cause 
of the crisis, he thought, was the Resident’s wish that he should dis- 
own the methods of the Istiqlal, and his refusal to do so. 

28 Mar.—Great Britain. Al Balagh, the Wafd paper, printed a state- 
ment by the Prime Minister in which he criticized strongly the attitude 
of Britain towards Egypt’s rights as reflected by reports in the British 
press. Nahas Pasha said ‘this cold war waged against us indicates that 
Egypt’s firmness and the insistence of her defenders upon her rights 
have infuriated others and made them lose self-restraint and sound 
thinking at this time, when talks between us and the British Govern- 
ment have entered a stage said to be decisive. I wonder whether I must 
repeat my previous statement that delay in the settlement of the 
nation’s problems and the closing of eyes to the ill-feeling resulting from 
the present state of anxiety are not in the interest of peace-loving 
countries. . .” He warned ‘responsible Englishmen’ against the con- 
sequences of the attitude of waste of time and procrastination. 

1 Apr.—The Sudan. The Minister-in-Charge of Sudan affairs told 
the press that the Governor-General’s decision to form a committee to 
draw up a Constitution for the Sudan could not bind Egypt, who did 
not approve of the regime which Britain had imposed on the country, 
the only purpose of which was to break the unity of the Nile Valley. 
Egypt was highly desirous of providing the Sudanese with all the 
elements of a real autonomy within the framework of unity under the 
Egyptian crown, and the Sudanese were in agreement with their com- 
patriots in the north of the Valley on these objectives and on the means 
of attaining them, and would not be misled by the alluring promises of 
| the imperialists. 


EUROPEAN COAL AND STEEL COMMUNITY. 19 Mar.— 
Schuman Plan. The draft of the fifty-year treaty setting up a ‘European 
Coal and Steel Community’ was initialled in Paris by France, Belgium, 
the Netherlands, Luxembourg, Italy, and Western Germany, and an 
agreement covering the transitional period of five years until its integral 
application was also initialled. M. Monnet, the head of the French 
planning department, said that ‘the High Authority, executive organ of 
the Community, will be held responsible to a common assembly, 
representing collectively the Parliaments, and thus the people, of the 
member States: the rule of law will be guaranteed by a court of justice. 
; Domination of any sort will be excluded, and the necessary co-ordination 
between the action of the supra-national authority and the general 
—_ of the national Governments will be ensured by a Council of 
Ministers’. 
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EUROPEAN COAL AND STEEL COMMUNITY (continued) 

M. Monnet also stated that in three respects the plan would bring, 
basic transformation to western Europe: first, the supra-nationa| 
character of the proposed community; next, the creation of a single 
market of 150 m. consumers and the pooling of coal and steel resources: 
and finally, the elimination of restrictive cartel practices and of excessive 
concentration of economic power. 

20 Mar.—The texts of the treaty and agreement were published. The 
preamble stated that the contracting parties were ‘conscious that Europe 
will be established only through concrete achievements which will create 
a factual solidarity and through the institution of common bases of 
economic development’. The aims of the Community were: it must 
create a single market, help economic expansion, maintain a high level 
of employment, and raise living standards among its members, It must 
gradually establish conditions which would automatically lead to a more 
rational distribution of production at the highest level of productivity, 

The Community had five organs. The High Authority provided the 
executive. Its membership and other matters would be determined by 
the Conference of Foreign Ministers, and it would be the agent of the 
six Governments jointly regarding their powers over prices, production, 
and investment in respect of coal and steel. It was to be advised bya 
consultative committee of thirty to fifty-one members drawn from 
producers, workers, and consumers and traders, 

A council composed of delegates of the member Governments would 
keep in touch with the Authority, which might proceed on its own 
initiative if the council failed to reach agreement. An assembly of 
delegates from national Parliaments would hold a yearly session to vote 
on the Authority’s annual report, and if it passed a vote of censure bya 
two-thirds majority, the Authority would have to resign. 

A special court of seven would arbitrate between the Authority and 
all whom its decisions might concern. The court might annul decisions, 
and all differences between members would have to be referred to it. 

Price manipulation, dumping, and restrictive practices were for- 
bidden. If demand fell dangerously the executive might institute pro- 
duction quotas, and in the event of scarcity the Authority would allocate 
production and raw materials within the Community. 

The treaty prohibited associations intended to limit or avoid the 
effects of free competition, and this provision was linked up with the 
decartelization and deconcentration of Ruhr industry. Wage levels were 
to be fixed according to national standards, but the Authority might 
intervene if it found that they were abnormally low in any case. 

Decisions of the Authority had the force of law in all member 
countries. 


FINLAND, 20 Mar.—Cabinet Crisis. The Social Democrats decided 
to withdraw their Ministers (seven) from the Cabinet in protest against 
a decision to raise the rents of some types of dwellings by 43 per cent. 
A Government motion to postpone the increases till 1 August was 
defeated in Parliament by 138 votes to 36. 
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2 Apr.—The Social Democratic Party Ministers withdrew their 
resignation after Parliament had accepted a compromise Bill raising 
rents by 10 per cent in June, 20 per cent in September, and 13 per cent 
in November. 


FOUR POWER CONFERENCE. 19 Mar.—Dr Jessup (U.S.A.), 
arguing that, in view of its own policy, the Soviet Government could not 
claim that the other signatories of the Potsdam agreement should carry 
it out, cited Russia’s denunciation of her treaty with Yugoslavia. M. 
Gromyko replied that it was Yugoslavia who had trampled on the 
treaty. Mr Davies (Britain) asserted that his Government categorically 
rejected the Soviet accusation that the Potsdam agreement had been 
violated by the West. 

20 Mar.—After Mr Gromyko had made a long statement of Soviet 
objections to the wording of the Western agenda Mr Jessup said that his 
speech really meant, ‘You have certain policies in the West. We do not 
like them, particularly in regard to defence matters. We want you to 
change them.’ He had then merely produced a paper called the agenda 
and said, ‘Sign that, because it would change Western policies.’ 

27 Mar.—Mr Jessup strongly criticized the Soviet Government 
for connivance in and support of the Hungarian, Rumanian, and 
Bulgarian violations of the peace treaties, and said the democratic 
parties, which had represented a majority of the people, had been 
coerced, purged, silenced in the Parliaments, disrupted, and dissolved, 
and their leaders tried on fabricated charges. The International Court 
_ of Justice had found that there had been grave violations of the treaties. 
He therefore proposed as a new item for the agenda: ‘treaties of peace 
with Rumania, Bulgaria, and Hungary, including their provisions on 
human rights, their military clauses, and their final clauses on the 
settlement of disputes.’ 

28 Mar.—Mr Gromyko proposed a new first item for the agenda 
' reading: ‘Examination of the causes of present international tensions in 

Europe and of the means necessary to secure a real and lasting improve- 
ment in the relations between the Soviet Union, the United States, 
Great Britain, and France, including the following questions: on the 
demilitarization of Germany; on the reduction of the armed forces of 
the United States, the U.S.S.R., Great Britain, and France, and in 
connection with this the discussion of the existing level of armaments 
and the question of the establishment of international control over the 
implementation of the reduction of the armed forces; on other matters 
for the elimination of the threat of war and fear of aggression; on the 
a of the present treaty obligations and agreements of the four 

owers.’ 

The British and U.S. delegates reserved their position on the matter. 

30 Mar.—Mr Gromyko introduced two new items for the draft 
agenda, one on the Atlantic Treaty and on U.S. bases in Europe and the 
Near East, and the other covering the peace treaties, including the 
an treaty and the four Powers’ agreements on Germany and 

ustria. 
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FOUR-POWER CONFERENCE (continued) 

2 Apr.—M. Parodi (France) submitted a draft on behalf of the three 
western delegations beginning: ‘Examination of the causes and effects 
of present international tensions in Europe and of the means to secure 
a real and lasting improvement in the relations between the Sovie 
Union and the U.S.A., U.K., and France, including the following ques. 
tions, relating to: (1) the existing level of armaments and armed forces 
and measures for the international control and reduction of armaments 
... including those of the U.S.S.R., the U.S.A., U.K., and France; the 
demilitarization of Germany; fulfilment of present treaty obligations 
and agreements; the elimination of the threat of war and fear of aggres- 
sion.’ tS 

Mr Gromyko objected to several points in the draft, but made only 
a ‘preliminary comment’. 


FRANCE. 19 Mar.—Strikes. A strike of Paris transport workers, begun 
on 16 March, was joined by many suburban train employees, and the 
C.G.T. and C.F.T.F.O. in the Paris electricity and gas industries 
decided to order a strike forthwith. 

Initialling of European Coal and Steel agreement (see European Coal 
and Steel Community). 

20 Mar.—The Cabinet gave the responsible Ministers powers to 
deal with the strike situation. The strikes extended to local traffic south 
of Paris and to main line services to the west of France and to the 
Channel ports. 

The Prime Minister set up a small Cabinet group to raise minimum 
wage scales, and approve the 12,000 m. francs credits to raise miners’ 
wages, instead of the 8,o00 m. previously fixed. 

I'he President and Mme Auriol left Paris for the U.S.A., accompanied 
by the Foreign Minister, M. Schuman. 

21 Mar.—The railwaymen belonging to the (non-Communist) Force 
Ouvriére ordered a forty-eight hour general strike for the next day. The 
Minister of Transport ordered the departments to put into operation 
an emergency transport scheme. 

22 Mar.—The central board for collective agreements fixed at 12 
per cent the increase in the cost of living since August 1950. 

23 Mar.—The Cabinet fixed the minimum guaranteed wages at 
figures some 114 per cent above the existing rates, and also decided to 
narrow the difference between the highest and the lowest wage levels. 

The railway strike was prolonged for a further forty-eight hours, and 
partial strikes were in force in the coal mines of the north and in the 
metal industry. Demands for higher wages made among Civil servants 
were backed by threats of strikes. In Paris, conditions improved as 
regards transport and the gas and electricity services. 

As requisition orders sent out to railway workers were obeyed by 
only about 40 per cent of the men the Government warned them that 
those who had not obeyed them by midday on 24 March would be 
suspended from duty and be liable to punishment. 

24 Mar.—The non-Communist railway union and all the gas and 
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electricity workers decided to return to work. The C.G.T. replied to 
the Government wage concessions by raising its demands. 

25 Mar.—Stoppages were reported in the steelworks of northern and 
eastern France. 

27 Mar.—Conditions on the Paris Underground improved slightly. 
In the northern coalfields 20 per cent of the men were reported to be out. 

Morocco. Egyptian press reports of interview with the Sultan (see 
Egypt). In Paris the reference to ‘pressure’ on the Sultan was not under- 
stood, as General Juin never used threats to persuade him not to 
obstruct the proposed reforms. There had, however, been some agita- 
tion in the tribes against the pressure that the Istiqlal exercised on the 
Sultan; and owing to this the Resident General was obliged to arbitrate 
in the threatened conflict between the Sultan and the people and to 
insist that the Sultan should dissociate himself from the Istiqlal. (The 
agreement provided for the signature of a number of decrees which 
had been pending for over two years, the nomination of pashas and 
caids to vacant offices, and a condemnation of the Istiqlal, though not 
by name). 

28 Mar.—Wage Increases. The Finance Minister, M. Petsche, 
speaking at an Anglo-American press luncheon, said the increases in 
salaries and wages would amount to: civil service, 40,000 m. francs; 
railways, 19,000 m.; miners, 12,000 m.; and electricity industry, 6,000 
m. francs. The nationalized industries would have to absorb the 
additional burden into their running costs. He emphasized that only 
expenditure directly chargeable to the Budget would be covered by 
ordinary revenue, i.e. by new taxation. 

The Government were faced with an increase in the deficit arising 
from additional expenditure on defence, likely to exceed estimates by 
about 100,000 m. francs, including 73,000 m. for Indo-China. 

The civil servants of both Communist and non-Communist unions 
rejected the Government’s proposal to raise their basic wages by 2,000 
francs a month. The Paris transport workers decided to remain on 
strike after the failure of their talks the previous day with Ministry of 
Transport officials. 

29 Mar.—Statements in the U.S.A. by President Auriol and M. 
Schuman (see U.S.A.). 

Strikes. The C.G.T. organized a 24-hour strike in the civil service, 
while the Government was reviewing the salaries of all public servants. 

U.S. Bases. It was learnt that an agreement had been concluded with 
the U.S.A. for the establishment of an American air base at Chateauroux, 
central France. 

30 Mar.—Strikes. The Cabinet decided to put up the price of gas by 
5 per cent, electricity by 10 per cent, and coal by § per cent and upwards. 
It also decided to set up a special ministerial committee to ensure by 
tariff adjustments that a supply of goods would be available adequate to 
prevent prices from rising. 

The Prime Minister received representatives of the strike committee 
of the Paris Metro and bus workers, who had discussed the situation 
with the Minister of Transport but failed to reach agreement. 
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31 Mar.—Negotiations over the transport strike broke down, and a 
the same time the delegates of the Force Ouvriére declared that the 
48,000 m. francs which the Government decided to allocate for adqj. 
tional wages to civil servants was inadequate. 

M. Auriol’s speech to the American Foreign Ministers (see Conference 
of American Foreign Ministers). 

2 Apr.—A vote in all Paris transport strike depots showed that a 
majority was in favour of a return to work, but all the local strike 
committees decided to continue the strike, as no guarantees were 
received that sanctions would not be taken against the strikers. The 
committee of Force Ouvriére civil servants rejected the Government's 
offer of pay increases. 

3 Apr.—-The Paris transport strike ended, the terms accepted being 
those offered by the transport board in the first place. The Force 
Ouvriére unions decided not to take part in the 24-hour strike of civil 
servants proposed by the Communist unions. 

4 Apr.—The Paris strike was estimated to have cost the transport 


board over 1,000 m. francs. 


GERMANY. 19 Mar.—East Germany. The U.S. authorities in Berlin 
issued a statement listing war equipment alleged to be under production 
in the Soviet Zone of Germany. They stated that thirty-six firms were 
producing war material and that shipbuilding industries were also 


working for Russia. 

West Germany Dr Adenauer told the press that he considered the 
treaty setting up a European coal and steel community to be ‘ 
historic act of the greatest importance’ in that it meant a long step 
forward both in economic relations and in the political field for the 
countries of western Europe. American support was essential to resist- 
ance being offered by Europe to the threat from the East, and the coming 
into being of the Schuman Plan would be regarded in America as proof 
that the countries of western Europe were capable and strong enough 
to close their ranks against a common danger. 

The leader of the German delegation to the Paris meeting stated ina 
broadcast that the heavy industries constituted the key to the war 
potential of the European States, and ‘the Schuman plan will, in par- 
ticular, exclude for all time the possibility of an inter-European war’. 

22 Mar.—Berlin. Barge traffic was resumed in both British and 
Soviet sectors after an exchange of letters between the British com- 
mandant and the Russian representative in Berlin. 

24 Mar.—Western Germany. U.S. Army H.Q. announced a plan to 
recruit 2,500 ‘carefully selected male aliens’ in the American Zone. 
Germans and nationals of countries signatory to the North Atlantic 
Treaty were excluded. 

25 Mar.—Western Germany. A new party, the Independent Workers 
Party in Germany, was formed at a conference at Worms. Many of the 
founders were Communists who had left or been expelled from the 
Party, and the movement included those who were “Titoists’ in that they 
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considered the ruling Communist parties had forsaken the path to 
Socialism. It was modelled on the politics of Yugoslavia. 

27 Mar.—Release of Gen. von Falkenhausen (see Belgium). 

Western Germany. Gen. Eddy, the tactical U.S. Army Commander 
in Germany, told the press at Frankfurt that with strong leadership, 
effective equipment, air support, reasonably strong flank support, and a 
well-disposed German population west Germany could be defended. 
During the next six months troops would be in training day and night. 

28 Mar.—Western Germany. Mr Arthur Henderson, British Secretary 
of State for Air, and Lord Henderson, Foreign Under-Secretary, 
arrived in the British Zone on an official visit. The Federal Government 
issued a report on casualties in the war showing that up to 29 October 
1946 the deaths of 1,650,000 had been confirmed, and stating that 
presumably most of the 1,600,000 posted as missing had also died. ‘The 
civilians killed by enemy action were estimated at 500,000. 

31 Mar.—Schuman Plan, Dr Schumacher, addressing the Social 
Democratic Party in the federal republic, strongly criticized the Schu- 
man Plan and said his party intended to appeal not only to Parliament 
to oppose it, but also to the German people. 

3 Apr.—Western Germany. The Allied High Commission repealed 
the Prohibited and Limited Industries Agreement, under which 
industry was subjected to many restrictions as well as to prohibition of 
the manufacture of arms, equipment, etc., and replaced it with a new 
agreement sanctioning the building of all non-military vessels, the 
production of additional steel if to be used for western defence, and the 
unlimited production of aluminium and bauxite. Other products were 
freed, but output was to be limited to existing capacity. 


GOLD COAST. 29 Mar.—New Constitution. 'The first session of the 
Legislative Assembly was opened by the Governor, who read messages 
from the King, from the Secretary of State, and from the Deputy 
Speaker of the House of Commons. 

3 Apr.—The Legislative Assembly passed three resolutions: one, 
tendering to King George its humble duty and gratitude for his message 
and reafirming the unswerving loyalty of its members to his Majesty’s 
person and throne; one placing on record its warm appreciation of the 
goodwill and friendship shown to it by the House of Commons; and a 
third assuring the British Colonial Secretary of its loyal support and 
co-operation in all matters pertaining to the good government of the 
Gold Coast. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 20 Mar.—Egypt. In a debate in the Commons 
following the motion to adjourn the Opposition objected to the terms of 
the agreement with Egypt regarding the sterling balances, and forced 
a division. The motion was then carried by 294 votes to 291. During 
the debate many Labour members criticized the agreement, but the 
Chancellor insisted that it was a purely financial question. 

21 Mar.—Korea. Gen. Gale’s statement re British forces in the U.N. 
command (see U.S.A.). 
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Egypt. The Foreign Secretary, replying to questions in Parliament, 
said that all ships passing through the Suez Canal from south to north 
were submitted to a Customs inspection to ascertain whether they were 
carrying items on the Egyptian contraband list destined for Israeli ports, 
Ships that had at any time since June 1940 carried such goods to Israe| 
were liable to be refused certain port facilities. The Government had 
protested to the Egyptian Government against these measures. 

Burma. Mr Morrison stated in Parliament that the financial aid given 
to Burma since 1945, including the British share of the Commonwealth 
loan of May 1950, totalled £75,750,000. Of this, some £364 m. had 
been waived or repaid, and something over £14 m. was still the sub- 
ject of claims against Burma by five British firms formerly in the 
timber trade there. 

22 Mar.—Request for loan by Yugoslavia (see Yugoslavia). 

Korea. Replying to questions in Parliament Mr Younger, the Minister 
of State, said the time for saying how far the U.N. forces should go in 
Korea was when the Chinese gave an indication of their willingness to 
reach a peaceful settlement. There was no truth in a statement that the 
Government had been informed of a supposed major invasion of China 
with American and Chinese Nationalist troops. There was no reason 
to believe it was the project of any one in authority in the U.S.A. U.N. 
forces would not remain in Korea for a moment longer than was 
necessary to achieve conditions in which the people could settle their 
own destiny and be free and independent. 

23 Mar.—Dr Kratochvil, former Czechoslovak Ambassador to 
India, arrived at Liverpool from Bombay as a refugee. 

27 Mar.—Budget Estimates. The Estimates for Local Government 
and Planning, Housing, Health, Labour, and National Insurance were 
published and showed a total of £870,507,005, or £16,814,506 more ] 
than for 1950-1. 

30 Mar.—Estimates. The Civil Estimates for Supply, Food, and 
Miscellaneous Services for 1951-52 were published, showing a net 
increase of £175 m. The Ministry of Supply was to get {160 m., and the 
Ministry of Food £404,797,680. 

31 Mar.—The Budget. 'The financial year closed with an ordinary 
Budget surplus of £720 m, Ordinary revenue totalled £3,978 m. In 
addition to ordinary expenditure the Government spent £473 m.., of 
which {£305 m. was lent to local authorities for housing and other 
constructional work. 

1 Apr.—Denmark. A Danish delegation representing agriculture and 
industry arrived in London for trade talks. 

3 Apr.—Economic Survey. The Survey for 1951 was published, 
describing the economic prospect as ‘at best . . . a decline in the rate of 
increase in the national output, a worsening of the balance of payments, 
a fall in supplies of some consumer goods, and a continuing rise in 
prices’. It stated that having decided that a rapid and thorough 
strengthening of the defences was imperative, it was now the nation’s 
duty to carry out this programme with a clear understanding of its con- 
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sequences. “The severity of these consequences is the price of peace, and 
a price that must be paid.’ 

Tentative assumptions as to production and trade included: an 
increase of 4 per cent in industrial production over that of 1950. The 
cost of imports would rise by about £850 m., making the total bill 
{3,200 m. An increase of £50 m. in earnings from shipping, interest, 
insurance, profits, tourism, etc., making a total of some £450 m. The 
value of manufactures and raw materials exported would be required to 
rise by £550 m. to about £2,750 m. 

The survey emphasized that many of these assumptions might prove 
to have been optimistic, and if events abroad turned out less favourable 
than was assumed ‘we may find ourselves in very serious difficulties’. 


GREECE. 25 Mar.—Western Defence. The King, in the first interview 
granted to a Greek paper, said Greece must be admitted to one of the 
| defence systems of the free peoples. ‘The system would thus be greatly 
reinforced because of their army’s valuable war experience and Greece’s 
geographical position. 


HUNGARY. 22 Mar.—The Cabinet issued a decree calling for a ten- 
year fuel economy plan, aiming at reducing the consumption of coal 
by 40 per cent in the nine years till the end of 1959. 


INDIA. 21 Mar.—Kashmir. New proposals for a settlement (see U.N. 
Security Council). 
25 Mar.—Mr. Nehru, Prime Minister, told a meeting at Agra that 


India must reject the Anglo-American proposals on Kashmir as they 
were ‘dishonourable’ for her. 

28 Mar.—Kashmir. Mr Nehru, speaking in Parliament, said that the 
basic features of the Anglo-American proposals ignored the real 
position, and the speeches made in support of them were objectionable 
and displayed ignorance of the entire problem. ‘Kashmir,’ he went on, 
‘is juridically and politically an integral part of the State of India... the 
fact that a neighbour country has committed aggression upon it and 
that, as a result of war, a certain part of the territory has been removed 
from our control does not make any difference to this basic fact. 
Because of our desire for peace, and to avoid further bloodshed, we 
accepted the cease-fire agreement and allowed the military position to 
stand, pending negotiations. This has been interpreted to mean that 
Pakistan has not only acquired some kind of political right over the 
territory under its present control, but has also a right to interfere in the 
other part of Kashmir State territory. . . In no view of the case has 
Pakistan the slightest right of any kind.’ 

The issue of Kashmir’s accession to India was something arising 
from the Indian Independence Act and the negotiations preceding it, 
and was fully in accord with all that had happened in relation to many 
other States. The accession took place when India was still a Dominion, 
and the act of accession was then accepted on behalf of the Crown by the 
Governor-General. The Republic of India inherited the position left 
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behind by the British Government, and he declared that ‘Kashmir g 
no time has been recognized as a State under international law, but has 
been an integral part of India.’ 

India had gone to the United Nations, not to determine the accession 
issue or to seek arbitration, but to complain about the aggression of 
another State. Until this moment neither the United Nations com. 
mission nor the Security Council had suggested that the question of 
accession was arguable. 

31 Mar.—Famine. Official reports of a shortage of food in Bihar gave 
the number of persons suffering from hunger as thirty million. 

Kashmir. The Prime Minister said in Parliament that he knew the 
entire House agreed with the point of view he had put forward regard- 
ing Kashmir, and went on: ‘I do not feel that any purpose will be 
served by discussion of the motion at this stage. There is no doubt that 
it is a serious matter. We shall have to consider it as a Government and, 
if necessary, we shall have to come to the House if occasion arises,’ 

3 Apr.—Food Supplies. It was learnt in Delhi that the Chinese 
People’s Government had offered to supply India with one million tons 
of grains, including rice, at ‘competitive rates’. 

The States. The Minister of States said in Parliament that the Govern- 
ment did not and would not recognize a so-called ‘union of rulers’ 
formed in 1950 with the declared object of safeguarding the interests of 
the princes. He understood that they had met in Bombay and discussed 
a ‘programme of agitation’, on the ground that integration of some of the 
States in the republic was unconstitutional, and in order to enlist the 
sympathy of the landowners to help them to maintain their property. 
He warned them that any agitation would be dealt with sternly. 


INDONESIA. 19 Mar.—Terrorist Activities. The Defence Ministry 
announced that twenty-seven battalions of troops were in action against 
the Dar ul Islam organization in west and central Java. Some 10,000 
terrorists had lately been captured in Java and Madura. Violent fighting 
and atrocities were reported to have broken out between rival terrorist 


gangs in west Java. 
31 Mar.—Burma. Treaty with Burma signed (see Burma). 


INDO-CHINA. 25 Mar.—In the Red River delta Viet-Minh forces 
lost heavily in raiding actions. French aircraft bombed enemy concen- 
trations some twenty-five miles north-west of Hanoi. In southern Viet 
Nam operations south of Vinh Long ended with the killing of 140 rebels 
and the capture of thirty-four. 


26 Mar.—Some 750 rebel prisoners of war signed a petition to join the | 


Viet-Namese forces and denounced the Communist character of the 
Viet-Minh Government. 

27 Mar.—lIntense patrol activity was reported on both sides in 
Tongking. Reports reaching Saigon of the strength of the Viet-Minh 
forces gave this as 170 battalions for the whole of Indo-China. 

28 Mar.—General de Tassigny arrived in Saigon from a visit to 
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Paris, and speaking in the presence of the Viet-Nam Prime Minister, 
said the French Government had agreed to give him the reinforcements 
for which he asked. He owed this to the courage and the success of the 
French and Viet-Namese soldiers. 

Viet-Minh attacks on the outer defences of the delta were thrown 
back with loss. 

29 Mar.—Viet-Minh Political Changes. It was learnt that the supreme 
military and political leadership had been vested in a new party, 
Laodong, a Communist organization which had taken over control of 
the Viet-Minh and Lien-Viet Leagues which had been merged to form 
the Lien-Viet Front. Ho Chi-minh was its leader. Its main task was to 
unite and lead the people of Viet Minh in their struggle ‘to defeat the 
French colonialists and the American interventionists’ and it was to 
order a total mobilization of man-power and of all resources. Its 
character was Communist, based on leadership of the working class and 
the assistance given by the Soviet Union, China, and other people’s 
democracies, relations with which would be strengthened. 

Strong attacks were made on French outposts at Maokhe, east of 
Dong-trieu, and large Viet-Minh concentrations were reported in the 
Dong-trieu area and at Tam-dao, north of Hanoi. French and Viet- 
Nam patrols were active in all sectors, and the air force attacked troop 
concentrations in the mountains of both the Dong-trieu region and at 
Tam-dao. 

1 Apr.—Reports of the fighting on 30 and 31 March indicated that 
the French and Viet-Nam troops withstood heavy and repeated attacks 
in the Dong-trieu region, after which enemy forces concentrating 
north-west of the town were broken up by air attacks, suffering heavy 
losses. 

2 Apr.—Enemy losses in the offensive on the Tongking front were 
reported to total over 4,000, of whom 1,200 were killed. Fresh enemy 
attacks were reported in the direction of Vietri, in the west, at the head 
of the delta. 


INTERNATIONAL COUNCIL OF WOMEN. 29 Mar.—The 
annual Congress of the Council opened in Athens, and was attended by 
delegates from twenty-two countries. 


IRAQ. 19 Mar.—A bomb was thrown into the entrance of the U.S. 
information office in Baghdad and wounded tour people. 

20 Mar.—The Prime Minister informed Parliament that the Govern- 
ment had allocated funds to build a State oil refinery, and that their 
policy was to secure royalties similar to those paid by firms with con- 
cessions in neighbouring countries. 

3 Apr.—Oil Royalties. The managing director of the Iraq Petroleum 
Co. informed the Prime Minister that the company agreed that Iraq’s 
average revenue on each ton of oil should not be less than that of Persia 
and Saudi Arabia. 


ISRAEL. 23 Mar.—Foreign Loan. The text was published of a Note 
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sent to Washington asking for a loan of $150 m. on the ground tha 
Israel faced the prospect of a large dollar deficiency. Immigration had 
increased the population by 78 per cent since May 1948, and 500,00 
more Jews were expected to enter the country in the next three or four 
years. Israel was also compelled to maintain large security forces owing 
to the refusal of the Arab countries to conclude a peace settlement and 
to the mounting international tension. The existing annual investment 
target was reckoned at the value of $500 m., and no lesser target would 
be compatible with the full productive employment of Israel’s people, 

26 Mar.—An official welcome was given to a British Parliamentary 
delegation, led by Lord Samuel, by members of the Knesset. 

27 Mar.—The press emphasized the desire of the Israeli people for 
friendship with Britain and stated that Israel recognized the import- 
ance of British stewardship during the mandate. 

29 Mar.—Serious unrest was reported on the border of Syria owing 
to a dispute as to the right of the Israelis to carry out drainage work in 
the area of the Huleh swamp. The Syrian authorities claimed that so 
long as the area was part of the demilitarized zone no such project 
should be begun without their approval. Shooting occurred and an 
Israeli workman was fatally wounded by shots fired, according to 
Israeli reports, by Syrian regular troops, but the Syrians said Arab 
civilians were responsible. The U.N. truce observation commission was 
understood to have stated that its permission should have been obtained 
before the work was begun. 

4 Apr.—Frontier Unrest. Israeli police were reported to have clashed 
with Syrian troops near the sea of Galilee, and to have lost seven men 
killed, three wounded, and one captured. The Syrians were stated to 
have occupied part of the demilitarized zone. 

Reports from Amman of fighting on Jordan frontier (see fordan). 


ITALY. 19 Mar.—Communism. Signor Togliatti, addressing the Milan 
Communist Federation’s meeting, declared that they were prepared to 
withdraw their opposition in Parliament and the country for any Gov- 
ernment which radically modified the foreign policy of Italy. “We under- 
stand’, he said, ‘that such a task might not be entrusted to us in the 
present situation, but it should be possible to find men from all parties 
capable of understanding that this must be done now in order to save 
Italy and give her a balancing influence in Europe.’ They were fighting 
for socialism, and wanted to arrive there through the modification of 
the country’s economic structure, according to the rules laid down in 
the Constitution. But today they must escape somehow from the 
menace of the catastrophe into which Italy was about to be thrown by 
her ruling classes, whose policy was leading her to war and ruin. Italy 
had tied herself to the monopolistic groups in the imperialistic countries 
which wanted for themselves the temporary benefits of rearmament, and 
she had lost all chance of solving her own national problem by doing so. 
That was shown in London, where De Gasperi had received once more 
‘a kick in the back’. 
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The defections from the party were a minor episode in its life. ‘A 
handful of mud and dirt collected among the sweepings of our enemies 
and thrown at us by two traitors’ did not create a problem for a party 
of 2} m. members. 

31 Mar.—Arms Stores. The discovery of several more stores of arms 
and ammunition was reported, many of them in large industrial plants 
in northern Italy and in the Ansaldo shipyards. 

4 Apr.—Cabinet Changes. The Democratic Socialist Party (P.S.L.1.) 
decided by 54 per cent of the votes in the party’s national congress to 
unite with Sr Romita’s Unitary Socialists in forming a new party by 
1 May. The three P.S.L.I. Ministers (Commerce, Transport, and the 
Mercantile Marine) then resigned from the Cabinet. (Sr Saragat’s 
willingness to join up with Sr Romita’s P.S.U. meant that the latter had 
agreed to the P.S.L.I.’s insistence that it should cease its opposition to 
the Atlantic Treaty and Italian rearmament.) 


JAPAN. 31 Mar.—Peace Treaty. Statement re the draft of the treaty by 
Mr Dulles (see U.S.A.). 


JORDAN. 4 Apr.—Frontier Unrest. It was stated officially in Amman 
that twelve Israeli soldiers had the previous day crossed the demarcation 
line from Khamisha, ten miles west of Jerusalem, and begun digging 
trenches. Arab legionaries exchanged shots with them and killed one 
and wounded another, when the Israelis withdrew. 


KASHMIR. 21 Mar.—Anglo-American proposals for settlement of the 
dispute (see U.N. Security Council). 

25 Mar.—Rejection of proposals by Indian Prime Minister (see 
India). 

28 Mar.—Mr Nehru’s speech in Parliament in Delhi (see India). 

30 Mar.—Adoption of Anglo-American proposals by the Security 
Council (see United Nations). 

2 Apr.—Pakistan’s acceptance of new proposals (see U.N. Security 
Council). 


KOREA. 19 Mar.—An 8th Army spokesman said that U.N. forces had 
established ‘holding positions’ at five points across the country seven- 
teen miles south of the 38th parallel. U.S. jet aircraft attacked Sinuiju 
airfield in north-west Korea just across the Yalu from Antung (Man- 
churia). South Korean troops crossed the Hongchon after a successful 
action against Chinese forces on 18 March in which they captured many 
guns and small arms. 

Air attacks were made on concentrations at Kapyong, thirty miles 
south-east of Seoul. 

20 Mar.—It was announced that on 18 March U.N. forces captured 
Chongpyong reservoir and its hydro-electric plant, twenty-four miles 
north-east of Seoul. In the east Songchong was occupied, ten miles 
from the coast. The Missouri moved into Wonsan harbour and shelled 
targets inland. 
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The press censorship was tightened up, and all mention of the 38th 
parallel forbidden. 

21 Mar.—U.S. forces occupied Chunchon, the enemy base, and 
found it ruined and deserted. North-east of Seoul Chinese forces were 
reported to be active. The censorship was lightened again. 

22 Mar.—Several thousand U.S. parachute troops landed, with 
artillery and vehicles, in the Imjin river valley, twenty miles north-east 
of Seoul, and seized the railway and road at Munsan, cutting off the 
main Chinese escape route to the north. Simultaneously three U.N, 
columns advanced, and one captured Uijongbu while another moved 
forward twenty miles from Seoul and broke through to join the para- 
chute force. Very little resistance was met with, and the enemy defences 
were turned. 

Further east the U.N. forces above Chunchon reached points only 
two miles from the 38th parallel. 

Statement by British Minister of State on the possibilities of a 
settlement (see Great Britain). 

24 Mar.—Gen. MacArthur left Tokyo for Korea, and before leaving 
said South Korea had been ‘substantially cleared’ of organized Com- 
munist forces. They had been crippled by the allied round-the-clock 
air and naval bombardments. The Communists had been invited to 
discuss a settlement of the Korean war, and he was ‘ready at any time 
to confer in the field with the C.-in.-C of the enemy forces in an earnest 
effort to settle the war without further bloodshed’. The conflict ought 
to be settled on its ‘own merits’, without being burdened by ‘extraneous 
matters not directly related to Korea, such as Formosa or China’s seat 
in the United Nations’. 

He gave a warning that China’s failure to accept a negotiated settle- 
ment might widen the war, and said, ‘the enemy must by now be pain- 
fully aware that a decision of the United Nations to depart from its 
tolerant effort to contain the war to the area of Korea, through expansion 
of our military operations to his coastal areas and interior bases, would 
doom China to the risk of imminent military collapse.’ 

25 Mar.—Gen. MacArthur returned to Tokyo and stated that no 
further comments seemed necessary regarding the 38th parallel, and 
its status had been thoroughly discussed in recent statements from 
Washington, London, and other capitals. ‘As a matter of fact’, he said, 
‘it never had any significance; our naval and air forces cross it at will 
and ground forces have done so in the past. I have directed the 8th 
Army to do so again if and when its security makes it tactically advis- 
able.’ 

Far East Naval H.Q. announced that a South Korean naval party 
landed on 24 March on the west coast fifty miles north of the parallel, 
killed 100 Communists and captured sixty, together with some arms. 
On the east front South Korean patrols were reported to have crossed 
the parallel several times the previous day. The air forces set up a new 
record of 1,220 sorties that day. 

Two U.N. forces joined up at a point above Uijongbu and completed 
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the encirclement of the enemy positions between Seoul and the Imjin 


river. 

26 Mar.—Washington statement as to intentions of America regard- 
ing Korea (see U.S.A.). 

The Chinese were reported to be receiving reinforcements from 
Manchuria some 150,000 strong. 

In the centre of the front the Chinese withdrawal was believed to have 
halted, and strong groups were observed moving forward. Korean 
troops claimed the capture of a town on the east coast three miles north 
of the parallel. 

General MacArthur’s dispatches to the Security Council (see U.N. 
Security Council). 

27 Mar.—U.S. troops north of Seoul killed 350 Chinese in an 
advance towaids the parallel, and another force trapped three Chinese 
battalions just north-east of Uijongbu. 

Along the Imjin river the South Koreans reached points five miles 
from the parallel. Heavy bombing attacks were made on Hamhung 
on the east coast and Haeju on the west, and warships again shelled 
Wonsan and Songjin. 

Large concentrations of Chinese were reported round Kumhwa, 
behind the central front, but the 26th Army, which had been acting as a 
rearguard north of Seoul, had withdrawn across the Imijin. 

It was stated in H.Q. in Tokyo that it would be difficult for Gen. 
MacArthur to continue ‘psychological warfare’ and at the same time 
avoid so-called political discussion. He had not received any direct 
order to clear ‘political’ matters with Washington before making any 
statement bearing on them. 

28 Mar.—Near the east coast the South Koreans reached points 
six miles north of the parallel. In the centre strong resistance was met 
by enemy forces reported to number go,0o00, and U.N. attacks on the 
western front were stopped by a Chinese regiment. Air observation 
disclosed a continued enemy effort to distribute armour to the battle 
area in spite of heavy losses suffered from naval, ground, and air 
attacks. 

30 Mar.—Heavy Chinese attacks north of Seoul gained some ground, 
and over Sinuiju in the north-west thirty-eight MIG-15 fighters made 
the most aggressive air attack of the war against U.S. bombers blasting 
bridges on the Yalu River. 

The enemy were reported to be building new entrenchments along 
a seventy-mile front and to be sending up large reinforcements in the 
west. U.N. air attacks did much damage to convoys of over 2,500 
vehicles moving south, mostly along the road from Sinuiju, on the 
Manchurian border, and from Kanggye, thirty miles south of the Yalu. 
U.S. intelligence reports gave 200,000 as the number of enemy troops 
massed north of the parallel. 

American estimates of the enemy casualties up to 23 March were 
given as 760,300, of which 260,000 were Chinese. Prisoners counted 
were 139,000 Koreans and 2,300 Chinese. Non-battle losses from disease 
etc. were given as 31,000. 
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The U.N. figures of casualties were published, showing a total of 
227,635, including over 26,000 killed. South Korean casualties totalled 
over 168,000 and American, 55,800, of whom over 9,000 were dead. 
British losses were 145 killed, 305 missing, and 442 wounded up to 
21 February. 

31 Mar.—Two U.S. armoured columns crossed the parallel north of 
Uijongbu and north of the Chingpyong reservation and met with little 
resistance. They withdrew later. 

1 Apr.—South Korean forces crossed the parallel in the Taebak 
mountain region. Gen. MacArthur’s H.Q. reported that ‘expected 
heavy resistance failed to materialize on the central front’. Bridges on 
the Yalu were again bombed. Local clashes occurred on the central 
front, with the strongest enemy resistance north and east of Chunchon, 

Gen. Ridgway, in a press interview, said the U.N. troops had con- 
quered the winter, but the fighting would continue and would grow 
harder. They could not afford to become too sure of themselves and he 
added, ‘We have not yet come to the crisis of this area. I am confident 
that we will meet and surmount it when it confronts us, but not lightly 
or easily.’ 

2 Apr.—South Koreans on the east front widened to twenty-one 
miles their bridgehead across the parallel and advanced twelve miles 
beyond it. On the west front some 2,300 enemy vehicles were seen 
moving south, and air attacks damaged 165 of them. 

3 Apr.—U.S. troops crossed the parallel in force along a ten-mile 
stretch of the west front. Gen. MacArthur visited the South Korean 
Capital Division north of Yangyang, and crossed the parallel on the 
eastern front. The H.Q. communiqué said that the enemy were re- 
grouping major units, which, with the appearance of new units near the 
front, gave them a potential strength of at least sixty-three divisions. 

On the central front the U.N. forces captured a high ridge north of 
Chunchon and a mile below the parallel. Pyongyang and Wonsan were 
bombed for the forty-seventh day running. 

The U.N. bridgehead across the parallel was widened to fifteen miles 
with the western end on the Uijongbu-Yonchon road, and a U.S. task 
force on the right flank drove some miles into North Korea and passed 
through Topyong. 

4 Apr.—In the east the South Koreans made further gains, and U.S. 
units made progress, against resistance, on the Yongpyong river valley 
and in the Chunchon area. In the west, the South Koreans were driven 
back across the Imjin by heavy attacks. 


LEBANON. 19 Mar.—Election Campaign. Gendarmes attempting to 
disarm persons attending a meeting at Barouk, in the Shouf district, 
were fired at, and a shooting affray resulted in which two officers were 
killed and several villagers killed or wounded. 


MALAYA. 19 Mar.—A European police officer was killed in an ambush 
in Perak. 
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26 Mar.—Successful actions by British troops in Selangor resulted in 
fourteen bandits being killed, following information about their hiding 
places given by a man who was paid $20,000 (Malayan) as a reward. 


MOROCCO. 27 Mar.—Egyptian press interview with the Sultan (see 
Egypt and France). 


NETHERLANDS. 22 Mar.—Wage Rates. The Government ordered 
an increase of 5 per cent on all wage rates up to a maximum of {20. 


NEW ZEALAND. 21 Mar.—Strikes. The Federation of Labour 
Executive called on all union members to resume work at the Wellington 
docks. 

23 Mar.—The Prime Minister, broadcasting on the strike, said the 
Federation of Labour and the Shipowners had approved the seven 
points put forward by the Government as a basis for negotiations. The 
strike would be settled as soon as the dockers realized they had been 
badly led, badly advised, and could not wage war against the people 
and win. In the past two years they had lost £485,000 in wages through 
stoppages. New Zealand, he said, had taken up the Communist chal- 
lenge, and there would be no retreat and no appeasement. Service men 
and women had risen to the occasion, and handled cargo at almost 
double the dockers’ rate. 

2 Apr.—fFapan. The Minister of External Affairs said the Japanese 
treaty, as drafted, would be generous. He would regard a guarantee of 
New Zealand’s security as essential if the treaty contained no explicit 
restrictions on Japan’s ability to re-arm. No joint defence scheme in 
their part of the world would be effective, however, unless the United 
States participated fully. 

4 Apr-—The Minister of Labour stated that the Government were 
accumulating ‘evidence piled upon evidence’ that the dock strike (now 
six weeks old) had followed a Communist pattern. 


NORTH ATLANTIC TREATY. 20 Mar.—Gen. Eisenhower an- 
nounced that he had appointed Field-Marshal Lord Montgomery to be 
deputy Supreme Allied Commander in Europe, with the principal duty 
of furthering the organization, equipment, training, and mobilization 
of the national forces allocated to the Supreme Commander. Air Chief 
Marshal Sir Hugh Saunders, R.A.F., was appointed air deputy. 

The defence of Western Europe would be organized around three 
geographical areas—northern, central, and southern. 

2 Apr.—Gen. Eisenhower announced to the press in Paris that he 
had assumed effective command of all allied armies in Europe, including 
the forces in Germany and troops stationed in the western Mediter- 
ranean area. He appointed Admiral Lemonnier, a former French Naval 
Chief-of-Staff, as his naval deputy. He emphasized that all his staff were 
appointed on the strength of the confidence their own countries placed 
in them as well as of their own careers. He had the greatest trust in 
them. The question of nationality was never taken into account. 
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Of the proposal to create a European Army, he said it would be a very 
acceptable part of his command. He also declared that if he had the 
slightest impression that aggressive designs were being nursed within 
the framework of S.H.A.P.E. he would not be where he was. 

4 Apr.—The second anniversary of the Treaty was celebrated by 
President Truman in a statement in which he said Europe was stronger 
than in 1950, owing to the determination of its people to defend them- 
selves. The joint efforts of Europe and America had acquired greater 
effectiveness through the establishment of Gen. Eisenhower's com- 
mand, and ‘for the first time in history there exists in peace an integrated 
international force whose object is to maintain peace through strength’, 

In London Mr Spofford outlined some of the achievements of the two 
years, which showed that the organization was moving from the planning 
stage to concrete measures of defence. It had substituted ‘command for 
committee’, and defence production also was on an efficient basis, 
Defence budgets in the twelve member nations had increased from a 
yearly rate of about $21,000 m. before June 1950 to over $56,000 m. for 
the current year. 


PAKISTAN. 19 Mar.—Budget. The Finance Minister presented the 
Budget, which showed an estimated surplus of some £31 m. in 1951 and 
£23 m. in 1952. They would be used to form special funds for schemes 
of social and economic development and for the manufacture of air- 
crafts, tanks, etc. Out of total revenue of about £177 m. about £69 m. 
would be spent on defence. Referring to the six-year development plan, 
he said the mission sent by the International Bank for Reconstruction 
had examined some of the projects and had expressed readiness to 
negotiate loans ar.. vo meet Pakistan’s requirements of external finance 
to the extent of $60 m. 

The Minister proposed the abolition of duties on coal, coke, tar, pig 
iron, etc., and on inland water shipping, and the reduction of duties ona 
number of other commodities. 

21 Mar.—Conspiracy. The Prime Minister told the Assembly that 
if the arrested leaders had succeeded in their coup they would have 
got rid of the civil and military authorities and set up an administration 
patterned on the Communist model, but under military domination. 

2 Apr.—Kashmir. Acceptance of U.N. new proposals for a settle- 
ment (see U.N. Security Council). 

Trade with Britain. A trade agreement with Britain was signed in 
Karachi, to supersede the Anglo-Indian agreement of 1939, which was 
operating to Pakistan’s disadvantage owing to partition. Pakistan 
exporters were granted preferences on a number of products and goods. 
Preferences were abolished on over thirty items on which the U.K. had 


enjoyed concessions. 


PERSIA. 19 Mar.—Assassination. Dr Abdul Hamid Zanganeh, 
Minister of Education in the Razmara Cabinet, was shot and fatally 
wounded outside Tehran University. The police arrested a former stu- 
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dent named Nusratullah Qumi, believed to be a member of the Fadayan 
Islam. 

20 Mar.—The Shah proclaimed martial law in Tehran and appointed 
Gen. Hejazi military governor and chief of police. The Senate had 
just previously approved unanimously the decision to nationalize 
the oil industry, but only twenty-seven Senators (out of sixty) were 
present. It also approved the proposal of the Assembly to withdraw 
notes of large denomination to relieve a financial crisis which was pre- 
venting the Government from paying the civil service personnel. 

Hussein Ala presented his Cabinet to the Shah, with Gen. Nagdi as 
War Minister; Mohammed Ali Varasteh, Finance; Shamseddin 
Amiralai, Justice; and Ali Dashti, Minister without portfolio. He retained 
the portfolio of Foreign Affairs himself. 

21 Mar.—The Shah and the Premier broadcast New Year appeals 
to the nation for calmness, co-operation, and unity. 

23 Mar.—Two British frigates arrived at Abadan, in the Persian 
Gulf. 

26 Mar.—Martial law was proclaimed in seven localities of the oil- 
fields in the south, including the refinery at Abadan. Strikes were 
reported at Bandar, a port of the Gulf, and at the Agha-Jari oilfield. 
The Tehran police announced the arrest of nine members of the 
Fadayian Islam gang for plotting against the life of the military governor 
of the capital. 

27 Mar.—Gen. Hejazi, military governor of Tehran, said in a 
broadcast that martial law and ‘other immediate measures’ taken had 
stopped panic and were helping to restore order, and he warned 
‘gangsters, killers, and other trouble-makers’ not to repeat their attempt 
to disturb public security. 

Reports reaching the capital gave the number of men on strike in the 
Anglo-Iranian Oil Co. as only 3,000, out of the 80,000 employed. 

28 Mar.—Eight more members of the Fadayian Islam were arrested 
for plotting to kill the Prime Minister. 

30 Mar.—Strikes. The men on strike rose to 12,000, and demands 
were made for control over the company’s transport as well as for higher 
wages. The Governor of Khuzistan, the oil field province, asked the 
Government for more troops. The South Persian authorities stated that 
the strikes were inspired by the Tudeh Party. 

1 Apr.—The Oil Company issued an invitation to ‘duly accredited 
representatives of labour’ to discuss grievances in the presence of a 
Persian Government representative. The Cabinet appointed a com- 
mittee of three to go to southern Persia and report on the situation. 
The number of men out was reported to be 10,000. 

2 Apr.—The arrest was announced of two suspected members of the 
Tudeh Party at Agha Jari. 

4 Apr.—Some 350 transport workers in the oilfields returned to 
work. At Abadan the only men out were 600 artisan apprentices. The 
oil company stated that in the fields production was being maintained at 
almost the normal level by the executive and administrative personnel 
undertaking tasks usually done by the men on strike. 
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POLAND. 30 Mar.—Reports were current of the expulsion from the 
Seym of five more Deputies belonging to the Peasant Party, who were 
deprived of their Parliamentary immunity. 


RYUKYU ISLANDS. 2 April_——General MacArthur announced that 
the Ryukyu Islands had set up a ‘provisional central Government’ and 
had ‘joined the free Governments of the world’. The General attended 
the inaugural ceremony on Okinawa, and congratulated the island 
leaders on the step they had taken. (The islands were in American 
occupation.) 


SOUTH AFRICA. 21 Mar.—Budget. The Finance Minister, Mr 
Havenga, introduced the Budget for 1951, showing a surplus of 
£4,755,000, which would be transferred to the loan account. There 
were very few changes in taxation. 

30 Mar.—Apartheid. The Gazette Extraordinary published a pro- 
clamation bringing the Group Areas Act into operation in the Cape, 
Natal, and the Transvaal. The Act empowered the Government to 
define separate areas for the occupation of different races. 


SUDAN. 26 Mar.—Trade with Israel. Correspondence with the 
Egyptian Government on the subject (see Egypt). 
1 Apr.—Statement by Egyptian Minister (see Fgypt). 


SYRIA. 27 Mar.—New Cabinet. After being without a Goverrment 
since g March, a Cabinet was formed with Khaled el Azm as Prime 


Minister; Samy Kubbara, the Interior; Abdel Rahman el Azn, 
Finance; Fawzi Selco, Defence; and Raif el Mulky, Education. Acting 
Ministers of Economy, Justice, and Works were appointed. 

29 Mar.—lIsrael. Unrest on the frontier (see Israel.) 


UNITED NATIONS 
ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL COUNCIL 

19 Mar.—The Council decided to set up a committee to investigate 
forced labour in the U.S.S.R. and wherever else it existed. 


INTERNATIONAL REFUGEE ORGANIZATION 

27 Mar.—Details published of the activities of the I.R.O. from 
January 1947 to 31 January 1951 showed that over 14 m. refugees had 
passed through its hands, and it had resettled 893,373 of them in various 
countries. The U.S.A. took 247,632, Australia 172,517, South America 
122,382, Israel 120,779, and Great Britain 85,429. There were still 
243,051 displaced persons on its rolls. 


SECURITY COUNCIL 

21 Mar.—Kashmir. The Council discussed a modified text of the 
Anglo-American proposals of 21 February for the settlement of the 
Kashmir dispute, and the spokesmen of both countries criticized the 
attitude of the Indian Government. The new draft omitted the instruc- 
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tion that the U.N. Kashmir representative should be guided by the 
principles of demilitarization put forward by Sir Owen Dixon and pro- 
posed instead that the new representative should effect demilitarization 
on the basis of resolutions passed by the U.N. Commission in August 
1948 and January 1949. It called on both countries to accept arbitration 
by representatives appointed by the International Court of Justice if 
their discussions with the U.N. representative failed to secure agree- 
ment. 

26 Mar.—Korea. The Council issued two dispatches from General 
MacArthur, who repeated that talk of crossing the 38th parallel in 
the current phase of the campaign was purely academic. He said 
operations to the end of February had exploded the myth of the 
invincibility of Communist military power. The enemy’s losses had been 
among the bloodiest of modern times, and as China’s finest troops were 
involved it would be difficult to replace them. The enemy was paying 
for the illusion, so effectively disseminated when China began her 
undeclared war, that the U.N. forces had been decisively defeated. He 
had suffered a heavy tactical reverse, but it would be a mistake to sup- 
pose that these reverses would lead decisively to a Chinese defeat. 

29 Mar.—Kashmir. Sir Benegal Rau amplified Mr Nehru’s rejection 
of the Anglo-American proposals. India, he said, would have no 
objection to the appointment of another U.N. mediator to help in 
carrying out past agreements as to demilitarization and a plebiscite, but 
Pakistan was not properly a party to the issues that might be submitted 
to arbitration, since these issues lay solely between India and the 
United Nations. 

Representatives of Brazil, the Netherlands, and Turkey supported the 
new proposals. 

30 Mar.—Kashmir. The Council adopted the Anglo-American pro- 
posals by eight votes, with three abstentions, India, the U.S.S.R., and 
Yugoslavia. The resolution embodying them strongly deprecated any 
pre-judgment of the issue by the constituent assembly for Kashmir 
which had been convoked by Sheikh Abdullah’s administration. 

Sir Gladwyn Jebb, replying to Sir Benegal Rau, contended that 
entering into legal issues relating to the validity of the Maharaja’s 
accession would bring a solution no nearer. If the parties disagreed, 
arbitration provided the only suitable means of determination. The 
points raised by India would be taken fully into account by the arbi- 
trators. The right of self-determination for the people of Kashmir had 
been clearly accepted, so the Council had no right to impose anything 
upon them against their wishes. 

2 Apr.—Kashmir. Sir Zafrullah Khan stated that Pakistan accepted 
the Anglo-American draft of the proposals for Kashmir, on the under- 
standing that issues already settled would not be reopened under the 
procedure proposed. 


UNITED STATES. 20 Mar.—Reparations. The State Department 
received a Note from the Soviet Embassy complaining that Russia had 
not received thirteen ships to which she was entitled under the recom- 
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mendation of the tripartite naval commission as to the distribution of 
German merchant vessels. It was pointed out at the State Department 
that the U.S.A. had not yet approved this recommendation, made in 
1947, and that the U.S. Government had for months been seeking the 
return of 672 vessels lent to Russia during the war. 

President Truman, speaking at a French Embassy banquet, pledged 
American resources to help free France, Britain, Belgium, Holland, 
Norway, and other allies from the ‘fear of being overrun once more in 
another generation’. 

21 Mar.—The State Department received another Note from the 
Soviet Embassy stating that Russia would not consider returning the 
672 ships, on the ground that America did not need them. It also accused 
the U.S.A. with violation of an agreement to sell them to the Soviet 
Union. 

A Government spokesman said that in 1948 an agreement had been 
reached to sell certain ships, but only on condition that there was a 
prompt and satisfactory settlement of the Lease-lend account as a 
whole. 

Korea. The Secretary of State told the press that no fresh authority 
was needed before the 38th parallel was c1ossed, but there was a need for 
a common point of view on the question before action was taken. The 
matter was the subject of serious study and consultation among the 
nations concerned. 

A statement by General Gale, director-general of military training 
at the (British) War Office after a visit to British troops in Korea was 
published widely in the press. He said, “There are no strings on our 
forces under the United Nations command,’ and indicated that they 
would cross the 38th parallel and go anywhere else in Korea if ordered 
to do so by Gen. MacArthur. 

Telegrams between the President and the Secretary of Defence were 
published showing that the U.S. armed forces had been doubled since 
25 June 1950. 

24 Mar.—Korea. Gen. MacArthur’s statement on a settlement in 
Korea (see Korea). 

A State Department spokesman said Gen. MacArthur was conducting 
U.N. operations under military directives issued through the U.S. Joint 
Chiefs of Staff which were fully adequate to cover the existing military 
situation in Korea. “The political issues which he has stated are beyond 
his responsibilities as field commander are being dealt with in the 
United Nations and by inter-Governmental consultations.’ 

Panama Canal. President Truman issued orders giving the Governor 
of the Canal Zone special powers to prevent sabotage, on the ground 
that the security of the United States was endangered by reason of 
subversive activities. 

26 Mar.—Korea. It was stated in Washington and by the U.S. dele- 
gation to the U.N. that the United States had no intention of requesting 
the United Nations to extend the area of the Korean conflict. 

Pan American Conference. President Truman’s address to the meeting 
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of Foreign Ministers of the twenty-one republics (see Conference of 
American Foreign Ministers). 

Korea. The State Department was understood to have asked the 
Secretary of Defence to prevent Gen. MacArthur from making pro- 
nouncements on political and diplomatic subjects, and the joint Chiefs 
of Staff were reported to have instructed him that in future all such 
statements must first be approved by Washington. 

27 Mar.—The Secretary of Defence told the press that ‘the control- 
ling factor in regard to the 38th parallel is the necessity to safeguard the 
security of the command. Any general advance is a matter for political 
decision.’ The military issue involved a very difficult situation, especi- 
ally when the enemy broke off contact. This could perhaps be main- 
tained by patrol activity but there was a danger of having patrols cut 
off, and the only remedy then was to move forward divisions. But that 
did not mean that MacArthur could go all the way to the Yalu River to 
safeguard the security of his command. 

The State Department was understood to have handed to the 
thirteen nations with forces in Korea the draft of a major policy 
statement aimed at clarifying the U.N. objectives in the war. 

28 Mar.—The French President, M. Auriol, with Mme Auriol and 
M. Schuman, the Foreign Minister, arrived in Washington on a State 
visit. 

29 Mar.—France. M. Auriol, addressing the National Press Club in 
Washington, explained why his office did not allow him to make any 
statements about French policy and then dealt with the frequency of the 
changes of Government in France and the alleged lack of will to resist 
aggression. As to the first, it was generally the leader of the team who 
was changed, and for the past six years they had only had two Foreign 
Ministers, and M. Schuman had been a Minister throughout that time. 
As to the second, they resented the charge that France lacked thews 
and sinews, and he gave details of what had been done since 1945 to 
| rebuild the country and of the damage done, and the next to no repara- 
tions received. As to resisting aggression, they had good reason to know 
what an aggression was, and that was why they were doing all in their 
power to deter it. 

M. Schuman, after talks with Mr Acheson, told a press conference 
that they had discussed the Schuman Plan, as to which the main ques- 
tions still to be solved included the membership of the High Authority 
and the actual functioning of the proposed commission. On Mediter- 
ranean defence he said, ‘we cannot speak of the Near East without 
speaking of the Mediterranean and the North Atlantic, and therefore 
our view is that somewhat wider conversations will have to take place 
than those which have taken place in Malta and Istanbul.’ He also said 
that by 1953 France would be able to put twenty divisions into the field 
in Europe, at the same time defending Indo-China. 

Three persons were convicted in the New York Federal Court of 
espionage in war-time for transmitting to Russia information about the 
atom bomb and other defence secrets. 

30 Mar.—Eastern Europe. The Treasury haited.benefit payments 
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(national insurance, old age pensions, widows’ benefits, etc.) totalling 
over $1 m. a year to people living behind the Iron Curtain, on th 
ground that the Communist regimes there were getting the benefit of 
these payments. 

31 Mar.—Japan. Mr John Foster Dulles, speaking at Los Angeles 
said it was intended to make a peace with Japan which would not only 
end the old war but give new strength and hope to those who strove ty 
prevent another one. Japan’s sovereignty would be limited to the four 
home islands and minor adjacent ones and she would renounce al 
rights, titles, and claims to Formosa, Korea, the Pescadores, and the 
Antarctic area. The treaty might contemplate that in the Ryukyu and 
Bonin Islands there could be a U.N. trusteeship. South Sakhalin and 
the Kuriles were allotted to Russia at Yalta, and any peace treaty 
validation of her title to them should, they suggested, be dependent on 
Russia’s becoming a party to the treaty. 

Japan, they felt, ‘should hereafter make some contribution of her own 
to security, but this should never be the pretext for militarism tha 
could be an aggressive threat’, and he believed that out of the discus. 
sions held in Canberra with Australia and New Zealand there would 
emerge a series of arrangements which, on the one hand would enable 
the Japanese to make their own contribution to preventing their nation 
being forced into the service of the new imperialism, and, on the other 
hand, would assure that there would be no unbridled rearmament 
which could become a threat. 

They had continually sought the views of others as to the treaty, and 
the present suggestions were, he said, a composite, not deriving from 
any single source. In the last analysis, however, the U.S.A. could not, 
in justice to its people, become co-sponsors of a settlement which would 
throw unnecessary and intolerable burdens of a military or economic 
character upon the United States and jeopardize the lasting peace the 
war was fought to win. In its essence, the peace would be one of re- 
conciliation. The door was kept open for Russia to enter discussions, but 
her participation was not indispensable. She had no legal power to veto 
and no moral due-bills, for her vast undertakings in Manchuria, Port 
Arthur, Dairen, Sakhalin, and the Kuriles ‘repaid her a thousand-fold 
for her six days of nominal belligerency’. 

1 Apr.—Defence. The director of defence mobilization, Mr Charles 
Wilson, submitted his first report to the President, entitled ‘Building 
America’s might’. It stated that if there was no slackening in determina- 
tion, by 1953 ‘our readiness to enter upon total mobilization should be 
sufficient, and production, in addition to meeting current military needs, 
should support a civilian economy at or above pre-Korean level.’ 

Modern weapons and equipment were being ordered at the rate of 
$1,000 m. a week, and during the nine months after the Korean attack 
the Department of Defence had committed itself to spend over $23,000 
m. of a total of $32,000 m. so far made available in the fiscal year ending 
o June. 

, 2 Apr.—Budget. The Secretary of the Treasury informed the House 
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of Representatives Budget committee that instead of the deficit of 
$2,700 m. which the President had expected for the current financial 
year, 2 $3,000 m. surplus was probable. It now appeared that revenue 
would be nearly $58,000 m. 

Marshall Plan. 'The third anniversary of the Marshall plan was 
celebrated and President Truman sent a message to the E.C.A. in which 
he said that the splendid organization which had been developed under 
it could make an important contribution in helping to develop the 
military strength needed to preserve peace. He therefore intended to 
recommend to Congress that E.C.A. be maintained on a continuing 
basis tc help carry out the programme essential to the security of the free 
world. M. Schuman and Mr Paul Hoffman attended the ceremony. 

France. M. Auriol addressed the House of Representatives, with the 
Senate also present, and said that the attitude which had been called 
‘neutralism’ had always been foreign to the French soul not only because 
it was a moral absurdity—‘can anyone be neutral between servitude and 
liberty??—but because it was geographical and historical nonsense. ‘The 
French knew that right without might was powerless and that isolation 
was death. They knew that neutrality, whether declared, armed, or 
unarmed, had protected neither Belgium, Holland, Norway, nor Den- 
mark, and that the aggressor would never stop at a frontier post. 

Western Defence. The Senate adopted an amendment stating 
that it was ‘the sense of the Senate that no ground troops in addition to 
the four divisions approved should be sent to Europe without Con- 
gressional approval’. 

3 Apr.—M. Auriol and his party visited New York, where they were 
given a tumultuous welcome. They gave a dinner to the president of the 
U.N. General Assembly and Mr Trygve Lie, together with members of 
the Security Council. M. Auriol proposed the toast of the United 
Nations. 

4 Apr.—Western Defence. The Senate, by 69 votes to 21, adopted the 
resolution approving the dispatch of four divisions to Europe to join the 
Atlantic Treaty forces, with the amendments previously adopted. 

President Truman’s statement on the Atlantic Treaty (see North 
Atlantic Treaty). 

France. M. Auriol and his party left New York for Canada. 

Korea.—The Washington Post published an account of the ‘crisis’ in 
the relations between the Government as the agent of the United 
Nations in the prosecution of the war and General MacArthur. It came 
toa head, it wrote, ten days before, when the General called upon the 
Chinese and North Koreans to quit the fighting on pain of seeing the 
war extended to China. This he did within twenty-four hours of receiv- 
ing a statement of war aims for his comments which the eight principal 
Powers proposed to announce. He simply issued the part of the state- 
ment calling for a truce as his own, adding the threat to mainland China 
himself, which was diametrically opposed to the policy of the U.N. 
Governments. 

The General thus kept the initiative, though he failed to serve his 
other purpose, which was to rush the Powers into an acceptance of his 
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effort to make a little war into a big one. He was the only man in America 
or in the field who appeared to entertain such an ambition. When he 
issued this declaration on war aims—which was overdue from the 
Powers—they (the paper) had said that his conduct was in part explicable 
because of the prevailing ‘silence of the responsible Governments’. But 
‘we did not know at the time’, the paper went on, ‘that Gen. MacArthur 
had put one over on Washington. Clearly this kind of behaviour is 
intolerable, and corrective action must be forthcoming from the 
Administration unless it wants to see the seat of our Government 
transferred to Tokyo. . .’ 


URUGUAY. 25 Mar.—La Prensa. It was learnt that Dr Paz had 
arrived in the country from Argentina. 


U.S.S.R. 20 Mar.—Reparations. Note to U.S. Government re German 
vessels claimed as reparations (see U.S.A.). 


WEST INDIES. 19 Mar.—Grenada. The men on strike returned to 
work pending discussion of truce terms on the following day. 


YUGOSLAVIA. 22 Mar.—Foreign Loan. The Government asked the 
U.S.A. for a loan of $20 m, and Britain for one of £4 m. for the pur- 
chase of cotton, wool, leather, and materials for the pharmaceutical 
industry, to enable them to maintain the planned production of con- 
sumer goods of which there was a scarcity. 

24 Mar.—Bulgaria. Trial of alleged Yugoslav agents in Sofia (see 
Bulgaria). 


FORTHCOMING EVENTS 


Apr. 15 General Election in the Lebanon. 
,, 28 Australian general elections. 
May 3 Opening day of Festival of Britain. 
es 5 Consultative Assembly of the Council of Europe, Stras- 
bourg. 
». 21 U.N. Economic Commission for Latin America, fourth 
session, Mexico. 
“ 29 U.N. Economic Commission for Europe, sixth session, 
Geneva. 
» 31 Thirty-fourth Session of the I.L.O., Geneva. 
June 11 U.N. Trusteeship Council, Lake Success. 
be 18 U.N.E.S.C.O. General Conference, Paris. 
July 3 U.N. Economic and Social Council, Geneva. 
“ 4 World Congress of I.C.F.T.U., Milan. 
Aug. 5-19 Communist Festival of Youth, Berlin. 
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